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With this issue of Co-ed, 
Betty Crocker of General Mills brings 
you an 8-page section on Muffin Making 


Remove 8-page center sections from Co-ed for classroom use. Have 
students save these sections to form a Cook Book to use at home. 


“How To Master The Art of Muffin Making” has been tlustrated Score Card, planned and executed by the 
designed to assist you in classwork and to inspire the Betty Crocker staff, acts as both a guide and a challenge 
student in the future. The section includes how-to step to perfection. It is planned to help the student not only 
pictures and a complete Score Card on judging muffins. score her results this time, but also do better the next 
The how-to pictures can be of real assistance to you in time she makes muffins. 


class demonstration, and will increase the benefits of Next will be Cake Making. This 8-page section on butter- 
ag + naga when taken home by students and used _ type cakes will appear in the February issue of CO-ED. 
in the future. 


“Here in the Betty Crocker Kitchens, we believe with you that cooking is an art. 


We've planned this series to help you instill that belief in the minds 
Mills 
ills 
> 


and hearts of your students . . . to the ultimate benefit and 

delight of the families of the future.” 
To help students even more — A special offer to teachers 
Show “‘Muffin Making” 
color filmstrip! Pictures 
help you in class demon- 
strations. Narration guide 
is sent with each filmstrip. 


Free desk copy of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook 
Book (Text Edition) with orders of 10 or more. 
2,227 recipes and ideas, 43 full color photo- 
graphs. New chapter on menu planning. Also 
available: Betty Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook 
Book (79¢ each). 1,000 time-saving recipes and 
ideas. One free copy with order of 10 or more. 


To order “ Muffin Making” filmstrip or Betty Crocker Cook Books, see coupon section. 
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News 


Marjorie M. Brown has been named 
professor of home economics education 
at the University of Minnesota. For the 
past eight years Dr. Brown has been as- 
sociate professor and head of home eco- 
nomics education at Colorado State 
University. Miss Brown received her 
doctorate from the University of Illinois. 
She also holds a master of education 
degree from Colorado State University 
and a B.S. from Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. 

Margot Copeland is the new food 


editor for the Wheat Flour Institute, 
the educational agency for the milling 
industry. She will head the editorial 
program and be responsible for special 
nutrition and educational materials, 

Pattie Meairs has been appointed 
regional supervisor of home making 
education in the California state depart- 
ment of education. Her headquarters are 
in Los Angeles and the counties under 
her supervision include Imperial, River- 
side, San Bernardino, and San Diego. 
Miss Meairs completed her undergradu- 
ate work at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, and her gradu- 
ate work at Oregon State College and 
Cornell University. She replaces Joyce 
Anderson. 

Mary Cleta Scholtes has been ap- 
pointed field staff director for McCall's 


Patterns’ education department. Dr. 
Scholtes will supervise the department's 
26 resident home economists and four 
traveling representatives. She will work 
under the direction of Mildred Graves 
Ryan, director of education. 


DATES TO REMEMBER... 


DECEMBER 
2 Pan American Health Day 
15 Bill of Rights Day 
JUNE, 1960 
28-July 51st annual of American 
Home Ec ti Denver, 
Colorado 
OCTOBER, 1960 
2-6 American School Food Service Associa- 
tion meeting, Washington, D. C. 
NOVEMBER, 1960 
6-9 National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
annual meeting, Chicago, Illinois 


Betty Crocker announces a library 


of 9 color filmstrips to help you teach your students 


“Since so many of you have expressed interest in our color 
filmstrip library, we’re delighted to announce that now we 
have nine, to help you even more! 

“Each filmstrip comes with a narration guide explaining 
the step pictures and method used. And to make each kit 
complete, we have prepared 8-page ‘How-To’ booklets for 
students to use and keep for their own. 

“If you'd like the booklets and filmstrips (available on a 


Subjects now available 


All About Pie 
Breads you Bake 
with Yeast 
Muffin Making 
Batter Breads 
Better Biscuits 


Cakes 


Special 
for Teachers! 


Beautiful Cakes 
Fun with Frostings 


Modern Chiffon 
and Angel Food 


Cooky Wise 


FRE 


Mills, Inc., 


free short-term loan basis or for purchase at $5.00 each), 
just drop me a note telling which strips you’d like and 
when you'd like to show them. Write the Betty Crocker 
Film Library, Dept. PHE 9200 Wayzata Blvd., General 
Minneapolis 26, Minnesota.” 


“Betty Crocker (wis) 
GOLD MEDAL 


We are happy to provide the flour for your favorite muffins. That’s 
why we are making this free offer. 


“*Kitchen- 
tested’’ 


FLOUR 


Betty Crocker 


just ! 
CLIP | 


CASH VALUE 1/20 CENT 


non-transferable. 


THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 


5 POUND SACK OF 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


MR. DEALER: As our agent, accept this coupon for a free 5 Ib. sack of Gold Medal Flour. Your General Mills 
representative will redeem for your regular shelf price, plus 2¢ handling charge for each coupon you so accept. Mail 
this coupon to General Mills, Inc., Box 400, Mi 2,™ 


Omer captives receipt 


Coupons limited to one per customer and ore 


TO. 


yn 


ALAR 


FRAUD CLAUSE: Any other applicat 


fraud. 


proving purchase within 90 days of stock to cover 
coupon accepted must be shown upon request. : Costomer must pay soles tox if any. This offer void in any state or 


% locality prohibiting, licensing, taxing or regulating these This offer expires 60 days after receipt. 


+ PHE 12-59 
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Season of Spice and Everything Nice 


EDUCATION, FAMILY RELATIONS, AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Suggestions for Using This Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom . 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL HELPERS 


Don’t Miss the Important Awards Offer on Page 23 


Co-ed is published eight times during the school year (Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Feb., March, 
in two editions: The student edition for home economics students in 
junior and senior high schools; and the Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition for 
teachers and other home economists. The family of Scholastic Magazines also includes 
Explorer, issued weekly for grades 3, 4; NewsTime, issued weekly for grades 4, 5 
Junior Scholastic, issued weekly for grades 6, 7, 8; World Week, issued weekly for 
9, 10; Senior Scholas’'c issued weekly for grodes 10, 11, 12; Practical English, 
issued weekly for al! high school grades; Literary Cavalcade, issued monthly for oll 
high school grades. Science World, issued fortnightly for junior and senior high schools. 


Office of Publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. Executive and Editorial offices, 33 West 
, N. Y. Second-ciass mail privileges authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Copy- 
right 1959 by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. All rights reservec. Inuexed i Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Available on microfilm through University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Co-ed, $1 per school yeor per subscription, or 60 cents per 
school semester per subscription, for 5 or more subscriptions to one address; $1.50 per 
school year per subscription for less than 5 subscriptions. Single copy of Co-ed, 25 cents. 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, $3 per school year. Single copy of 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed, 50 cents, except September issue 


CONTRIBUTIONS: Contributions of articles and reports on practical projects with or 
without photographic illustrations are requested. All material submitted 
panied by return postage. The editors cannot p 
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They Said It! 


Briefs for the case of home economics today and tomorrow 


In Our Complex Society 


If we assess our complex society, it is 
more difficult than ever to have the same 
simple and worthwhile family life so 
common in our American heritage. 
Therefore, it is of utmost importance 
that homemaking education is not de- 
leted from the curriculum of the Ameri- 
can high school, but that American high 
schools encourage girls to take practical 
courses in homemaking. We feel that 
the American family will be enhanced 
by better preparation given to girls. We 
might also note that it is increasingly 
more important that boys, too, have a 
background in some facets of home- 
making education—primarily, in oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of parent- 
hood and happy family life. 

—WALTER E. EsHELMAN 

President, National Education Assn. 


Good Educational Diet 


There are those—educators and lay- 
men alike—who would tighten the cur- 
riculum by dropping such courses as 
family living, driver training, or physi- 
cal education. With this suggestion 
many of us would disagree. 

Before we advocate that any subject 
be squeezed out of the curriculum, let’s 
make sure that its expulsion will not de- 
prive our children of some needed ele- 
ment in their educational diet. We be- 
lieve that even our academically superior 
and gifted students have bodies to be 
kept whole and healthy. They, too, live 
in families and will have responsibilities 
for rearing children. How, then, can we 
possibly ignore such an important hu- 
man subject matter as family living? 
Our civilization is family-centered. The 
institution of the home is as much a part 
of our cultural heritage as political free- 
dom or government under law. 

Moreover, anyone who is truly in- 
formed cannot pretend that there are 
painful alternatives here. We do not ask 
our schools to substitute driver training 
for mathematics, physical education for 
science, or family living for English. We 
can teach both the so-called staple sub- 
jects and these other courses without 
compromising our educational goals or 
lowering our academic standards. What 
we need is a generous school day .. . to 
give education the time it merits in 
young people’s lives....We need to 
give it the priority it deserves in the 


financial and talent ledgers of the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. 
V. PARKER 
President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


Facing the Job to Do 


I am strongly in favor of compulsory 
home economics courses in schools. 
Homemaking is a career. If it is to be 
a successful one there must be prepara- 
tion. You wouldn't apply for a job with- 
out some training. Nor would you—if 
you had any intelligence at all—try to 
invade the business world without some 
skill. So why start out with a strike 
against you in this most important of all 
ventures? That simply wouldn't make 
sense. 

—EvLeanorn ARNETT Nasu 
Moderator of the TV program 
“Youth Wants to Know” 


Woman’s Dual Role 

Women have long been accepted as a 
significant part of our labor force. Now, 
with every third worker a woman, with 
half of these married, and with every 
evidence that the demand for woman- 
power will increase, it is apparent that 
many women will fill the dual role of 
homemaker and worker at some time in 
their lives. Then surely we need home 
economists more than ever before, and 
we need more of them. Who better than 
the home economist can give the home- 
maker the “know-how” that will enable 
her to fulfill her primary responsibility 
for her home even though she is also 
employed? 

Today's school girl who trains as a 
home economist serves herself as well as 
her community, for her training brings 
her three specific benefits. She will find 
ready employment when she finishes 
her schooling. Her training will be in- 
valuable when she leaves employment 
for a home and family. And she has a 
profession to which she can return if 
necessary or desirable when her chil- 
dren are old enough for school. Since 
reliable forecasts indicate that she may 
work 25 years of her life, one cannot 
overestimate the value of home eco- 
nomics education. 

—AucGusta CLAWSON 
Field Representative 
Women’s Bureau 


U.S. Dept. of Labor 


Don’t Miss the Important Awards Offer on page 23. 
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Today’s Teaching Idea 
from Campbell's 


HOLIDAY 
ENTERTAINING 


oc. §.c. 
CAROLYN CAMPBELL 
Home Economics Department 
Campbell Soup Company 


It’s the season for parties — and 
the chances are your own stu- 
dents will be busy with holiday 
guest meals, 

One of the easiest and most 
gracious ways to entertain is a 
buffet supper—especially when 
the menu makes use of the 
many convenience foods now 
available. 

Help your students discover 
how easy it is to be a holiday 
hostess — with menus planned 
around such time-saving foods 
as condensed soups (served as 
is and used as cooking ingredi- 
ents) and frozen prepared 
foods. (See the Campbell ad in 
this issue of CO-ED). 

You'll find many more ideas 
for easy entertaining — plus 
recipes — in Campbell's free 
teaching kit... 

For you: Campbell’s 64-page 
recipe booklet “Wonderful 
Ways with Soups.” 

For your students: the 16-page 
“Modern Meal Planning with 
Soup.” 8 illustrated sheets that 
fit right into students’ note- 
books . 


for soups, sauces, casseroles, 


. . feature easy recipes 


meat dishes. You can order a 
set for each student. Send 
today (see coupon section). 
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ave fun at most parties, but unless 


00 exciting, too long, and too wearing for 
eveyfbody. This is especially true of preschool-age parties. 
Miss Frances of TV fame (Ding Dong School) gives some 
‘cellent suggestions in an article directed to parents in the 
me, 1959, issue of the National Parent-Teacher Magazine. 
der piece, “Modern Moms Are Party-Wise,” can be useful 
for anyone planning a party for children in the three to seven 
age group. The author puts particular emphasis on the time 
element. “Parties that are too long,” she says, “become very 
tiring for young children.” She believes that a time limit of 
one hour works best for children under six. Children over 
six may enjoy a party that lasts an hour and a half or two 
hours. 

Before refreshments are served at a party for youngsters 
of six-years-plus, Miss Frances thinks there should be at least 
two activities that have been planned in detail. “One of 
them,” she says, “should be something each child can do 
individually at a table or sitting on the floor. Drawing a pic- 
ture with crayons, putting a simple puzzle together, and 
making something from a dough mix are good for this pur- 
pose. So, in fact, is any kind of play that is creative but not 
too messy or noisy, Allow about ten minutes for this activity 


6 


All photographs from Philip Gendreau 


s ? 


—and do let the children take turns showing their produc- 
tions to the whole group.” 

For the second activity, the author suggests letting the 
youngsters gather together and listen to a story. This, she 
feels, helps to relax everyone, gives them something to talk 
about. Then come refreshments. If refreshments consist of 
the customary ice cream and cake, Miss Frances advises 
sinall portions instead of heaping helpings that can over- 
whelm small appetites. 

If this is a birthday party she suggests serving cupcakes 
with a candle on each one so that each child can have the 
fun of blowing out a candle. This idea seems particularly 
suited to school parties or other groups where the small host 
or hostess is not expected to be the center of attention when 
it’s time to make a wish and blow out all the candles. As for 
favors, the author thinks it is a good idea to wrap them so 
that each child has a surprise to open and take home with 
him. 

A novel approach to holiday party decorations is available 
in the free booklet, “Soapsuds for Christmas,” from the 
Cleanliness Bureau, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. “Soapsuds for Christmas” tells how to use soap 
for all sorts of decorations. One section shows how to make 
unusual centerpieces for children’s parties, using soapsuds 
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n magazine, April, 1958, issue. 1 
© youngsters from four to eleven 


loons. 


For the four-to-seven age bracket, cooperative games are 
suggested, such as treasure hunts, potato races, action games, 
Seven- to eleven-year-olds show enthusiasm for competitions 
—musical chairs, relay races, tag, ball games. The authors 
advise keeping a list of games on hand so that new activities 
can be suggested before boredom sets in. It is also a good 
idea, they say, to alternate an active game with a quiet game. 
Too much hilarity can jangle everyone's nerves. Inexpensive 
dime store prizes for every guest are suggested so that no 
one leaves empty-handed. 

This article gives novel ideas for food, favors, and deco- 
rations and suggests unique themes for parties for children 
from four to eleven. Children of these ages may enjoy a 
“circus party,” for example, with colorful decorations and 
favors to carry out this theme. Girls might enjoy a “princess 
party” with a fairy tale type of decoration. Some of the party 
themes suggested might well be planned and carried out by 
a group of children working together. 

The September, 1959, issue of Good Housekeeping fea- 
tures an excellent article by Frances L. Hg and other spe- 
cialists of the Gesell Institute of Child Development. Their 
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article, “Parties for Pre-schoolers,” gives dozens of tips on 
10w to arrange and handle parties geared to the interests 


yur,” write the authors, “is perhaps the first age when 
the very characteristics of the age lend themselves admirably 
to party going and party giving. The average two-year-old is 
not quite certain what a party is. A three-year-old considers 
a party more or less as he would a morning at nursery school 
or an afternoon with a friend.” 

The article suggests the number of guests for each age, 
the ideal times for and duration of parties, and offers a 
“schedule of events” as a guide to making things move along 
smoothly. 

This article is based on the Gesell Institute Party Book 
which is listed in the following references. 


(See page 20 for suggested references.) 


Suggestions from specialists on how to make them 
successful at different age levels 
to "orate b ns and oilcloth doilies. U ision, 
t The booklet also in es suggestions fo. 
menusAor children’s Christmas partieg# 
Many ideas, from invitations to go 
to Give Parties the Children 
und@ four are not much interested in group erative ne = 
activities. Since they enjoy playing alone, their parties d 
. provide the type of play materials which they can enjoy sidy a 
by sile—such as blocks, crayons, clay, pull toys, balls, bal- ae 
aad abilities of children from three through five vears old. Y aa 
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The jacket-dress stars on every occasion 


Sheer wool, all-over floral print in 
shades of red. Slim, short sleeved 
dress has bateau neckline, wide self 
belt. Matching waistlength jacket has 
three-quarter set-in sleeves. Fabric 
by Onondaga. Simplicity pattern 3084 
misses sizes, 10-18. Price 60 cents. 


Moss green and gold wool tweed ina slim 
dress with fitted hiplength jacket. Below- 
elbow, set-in sleeves. Forest green vel- 
veteen trim on jacket collar. Fabric by 
Landau. Simplicity pattern 3120 in both 
misses’ and women’s sizes. Price 60 cents. 
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LANNING an outfit for the holiday season? It doesn’t 
have to be fancy or elaborate. A distinguished effect 
can be created with a costume which is good for wear all 
day long. Any of those shown on these pages would be 
suitable for school, but could go on to a tea, a reception, 
dinner, or the theatre. 

Plan a dress-up outfit with special care, working for 
a costume look. A sheath and jacket will give the maximum 
of versatility for different types of occasions. 

Stress richness. In fabric, do this by choosing one with 
depth of texture—a three-dimensional look. For example, 
a shadowed print (far left), a two-toned tweed (center) 
or a woven look, the herringbone jersey (near left). 

Choose a rich color, but one with a muted, soft quality. 
The print subdues the rosy red in the jacket costume 
(far left) as the weave subdues the moss green and gold 
of the tweed (center). The gray and black (near left) is 
dramatic when combined with a feeling for textures. 

Work for richness of accessories. You can achieve this 
inexpensively with a fur beret or scarf, big pearls, chunky 
gold bracelets, luscious gloves (ten-button length for 
elegance and kid for any evening occasion), and shoes 
with a touch of trim. ‘ 


Gray and black wool jersey in herringbone 
weave. Dress has slim, easy lines with oval 
neckline and short sleeves. The collarless Chanel- 
type jacket is hip length. The fabric is by Wyner. 
Simplicity, misses’ sizes, 10-18. Price 60 cents. 


Three-strand uniform pearls by Coro. Eight-button beige kid- 
skin pull-on gloves, Superb. Black mink fur ascot, Winter 
Furs. Black calf and Calcutta shoes are from Millerkins. 
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Music-loving friends will appreciate these pretty and practical record 
carriers. The making is easy and thestgimming may be as fanciful as 
your imagination. One half yard of Brch felt will make two covers. 


fancy tape may be added. Handles aff\ribbon, cord, or leather thongs. 


They are trimmed with decorative + stitching. Sequins, beads, or 
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Clever toy chest or catch-all is made 
ith a waste basket, some cardboard, 
d two bath towels. Hair is of yarn. 
are buttons; mouth is a buckle. 


Jolly clown-pillow (left) has a plump 
body, floppy hands and saucy tassel. 
The wise old owl has big felt eyes and 
a green felt bow on his white weskit. 
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lo Sheep 


These Gay Gifts Can Be Made 
in One to Six Hours 


Fireplace mitt is a useful variati 


Christmas stocking. Can be hung the 
mantel and stuffed with small It’s 
handy at your fireside all win long. 


Bright Christmas angel table runner has built-in 
hot pads; a practical idea for holiday buffets. 
Cloth of red or green fabric can be used all the 
year round with other runners symbolizing the 
season; suggestions are given with instructions. 


All items from Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
Instructions on page 21 
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a colorful fireside set. 
will hold small presents. 
g ‘4 yard of 36-inch ; 
ve and decorative stit 9. 


Felt slippersfgnd mitt 
Slippers ca ng up a 
Made from atter 
trimmed wit t 
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Spur 
ISCUSSION 


These Films, Strips, and Playlets 


Encourage Class Participation 


NUMBER of excellent films has been produced for the 

purpose of stimulating lively class discussion. A good 
film provides common experience as well as a motivating 
springboard. The discussion which follows helps students 
to develop proper attitudes and understand more clearly 
social and personal relationships. 

I think the best films dramatize a significant situation 
which poses one basic problem, enacted by typical teen- 
agers in believable settings. These provide a realistic situa- 
tion for discussion. The class feels free to criticize the screen 
personalities, who could easily be a part of their own group. 
But as they are not, the dangers of personal situations are 
avoided without losing the dramatic impetus of reality. The 
class can view the problem objectively while still realizing 
that similar problems can affect them. 

Two series, both covering a variety of topics, are espe- 
cially usetul because they employ the “open end” technique. 

What Do You Think? (6 to 9 mins. each, produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada, available from McGraw- 
Hill). These enact a basic social or moral situation ending 
with a stated problem or question. No attempt is made to 
answer it; instead the viewers are asked, “What do you 
think?” 

The Honest Truth considers whether an honest judg- 
ment is better than tactful evasiveness in a situation where 
an individual's feelings may be hurt. A group of teen-agers, 
after a school play, are conversing. A popular, but untal- 


By VERA FALCONER 


ented student had the leading role. The editor of the school 
paper feels that he has the right to publish a critical review 
of her performance; the others feel he should soften his 
remarks. The issue is left for the audience to discuss, Other 
topics in this group include standards of fair play, use of 
position for private gain, being different, making decisions. 
and the right to one’s own opinion. 

Discussion Problems in Group Living (Series 11 to 14 
mins. each, produced by Young America Films, available 
from McGraw-Hill). These cover an even wider range of 
situations, typical ones involving both personal and social 
attitudes. Again the problem is left for audience discussion. 
However, these films do not conclude with a specifically 
stated question as do the above. This series is particularly 
fine because the situations seem real and the teen-agers 
portrayed are natural, The problem is presented clearly and 
simply through the enactment, without need for formal 
statements, 

The Outsider, for example, is concerned with the problem 
of feeling left out of the school group. This story of a young 
girl will provoke discussion on problems of adjustment to 
the peer group which can be helpful to both those who feel 

(Continued on page 19) 


Mrs. Falconer is director of the Scholastic Magazines 
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National Film and Filmstrip Awards Program 


Left: Scene from “How Much Affection?” from the Marriage and Family 
Living series. ‘Majority Vote’ (above), Man‘s Opinion” (top right), 
are from the What Do You Think? series. ‘‘The Show Off” (right) is from 
Discussion Problems in Group Living. All available from McGraw-Hill. 
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FOODS AND NUTRITION 


Suggestions for Using This 


Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom 


1. Suggest that students pull out 
and save the 8-page section on “How 
to Master the Art of Muffin Making” 
(pages 23-30) and add to their Co-ed 
Cook Book. 

2. Discuss the satisfactions and 
pleasures which hot muffins, served 
at meal time, can bring to family life. 

3. Compare the amount of time 
involved in making muffins by a standard recipe with that of 
a muffin mix. Each method may be demonstrated. Record 
time for preparation and cost, then score the muffins using 
the score card on page 30. Evaluate these methods and de- 
cide when to use them, 


4. Plan and prepare simple menus using hot bread varia- 
tions. (Be sure to try the new blueberry muffin mix.) 

5. Find out what foods were chosen by the United States 
Government for demonstration at the Russian Exhibition. 
(See page 43.) How were the foods demonstrated? What 
were the reactions of the audience? Discuss the value of par- 
ticipation by American home economists in the Russian 
Exhibition. 

6. Ask students to bring in pictures and ideas for table 
centerpieces during the Christmas season. Divide class into 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


family groups so that each group may have the experience 
of creating a Christmas centerpiece. Exhibit these center- 
pieces in display cases or on tables in the school. For helpful 
hints refer to “All the Trimmings” on page 12. 

7. Compare Maria Dorfmann’s food pattern for the day 
(page 46) with that of a school girl in the United States. 

8. Christmas cooking uses many spices. Ask students to 
check Christmas cookie and cake recipes for various spices 
used. Then refer to library sources and the article in Prac- 
tical, pages 16 and 17, December issue, for the historical 
background and uses of spices. Show samples of spices. 

9. Discuss party foods appropriate for a New Year's Eve 
get-together. Plan a menu and the shopping list for a New 
Year's Eve party. See pages 8-9 for suggestions. 

10. For that New Year's Eve party, plan the room deco- 
rations and an attractive table setting. Compare with that 
described on pages 8-9. Draw a diagram to show how you 
would set your buffet table. 

11. Plan to have a December buffet luncheon or tea for 
mothers of students. This may be either a class project or a 
project sponsored by Future Homemakers of America. For 
part of the program, have students present a panel discus- 
sion on the history of Christmas cards. Arrange an exhibit of 
various types of cards. (See pages 32-33.) 


1. Plan Barby’s wardrobe for her 
Christmas vacation in New York at the 
home of her friend Ruth, (See pages 20- 
21.) List all items she should pack in her 
suitcase. 

2. Ask students to do research on fab- 
ric finishes and report findings to the 
class. (See page 4 for “bacteriostatic 
finish.”) Then discuss probable changes 
in fabrics within the next ten years. 

3. Suggest that students read “Jam Session” (page 44) 
during their leisure time. Note the predictions for 1980 re- 
lated to wearing apparel, especially the fashion prediction 
by the Home Economics Class, Grade 7, Hayfork Valley 
(Calif.) Union School. 

4. Discuss clothing problems brought about by the holi- 
day season. Ask students to take the quiz on page 38, then 
see explanations on page 39. Review answers. 

5. After studying the hair styles on page 39, find magazine 
pictures of dresses and accessories appropriate for each holi- 
day hair style. Bring pictures to class for discussion and 
evaluation. 

6. Demonstrate various methods of wrapping Christmas 
gifts. Point out the importance of the right color combina- 
tions, of selecting a ribbon that does most for the paper, of 
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being creative. See ideas for gift wrapping on page 39. 

7. Show how the principles of design and color harmony, 
previously studied, apply to Christmas gift wrapping. 

8. Assign a committee to prepare a bulletin board on 
“Ideas for Gift Wrapping.” 

9. For the gift-making unit, ask students to bring to class 
ideas for attractive gifts which take a minimum amount of 
time to make. Refer students to the two pages of gifts to be 
made in 1 to 6 hours shown in Practical, pages 10 and 11, 
December issue. 

10. After reading about Maria Dorfmann of the Austrian 
Tyrol (page 46) describe the native clothing worn by Maria. 
What is the plan in her school for teaching sewing and 
knitting? 

11. Design and make a textile calendar which could be 
used as a Christmas gift for a relative. Mark important dates 
which should be remembered, such as birthdays and anni- 
versaries, 

12. Display on the bulletin board Christmas gifts for chil- 
dren which are inexpensive to make, 

13. Demonstrate the use of sewing machine attachments 
to make interesting Christmas tree decorations. 

14. Discuss the type of clothes appropriate to wear to an 
Open House or New Year's Eve party, such as the one de- 
scribed on pages 8-9. What might the hostess wear? 
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1. After reading “That Long 
First Look” (beginning on pages 
20-21), discuss Barby’s feelings 
about herself. Why did she hope 
for a miracle? What was her 
basic personal problem? 

2. How may the experience 
of being a guest in a friend's 
home for several days affect 
oo one’s personal development? 

3. Have a panel discussion on parties, dances, and gifts at 
Christmas time. Refer to problems presented on page 35. 

4. Add to your career file “An American in Moscow,” the 
story of a home economist in action (page 43). 

5. Discuss Marylee Duehring’s experience as a foods dem- 
onstrator in Russia. How did her background qualify her for 
this experience? 

6. Help students enrich their own lives by engaging in a 
Community project such as those described on page 37. Talk 
about how friends, neighbors, parents, and teachers can help. 

7. Suggest ways that the ideas in “Show Your Spirit” 
(page 37) may be carried out at various times during the 
year as well as at Christmas time. 

8. Ask students to check on their care of hands and nails, 
then evaluate and plan for improvement. Demonstrate or 
suggest easy ways of manicuring (page 40). 

9. Discuss the importance of having a_ well-groomed, 
poised, and graceful hand. Talk about the use of optical 


illusion in the shaping of nails and in the use of nail polish 
to make the hands more attractive. 

10. Divide class into groups of 3 or 5 students for an 
8-minute discussion on “Troubles with hands and nails” and 
“How to overcome problems with hands and nails.” Summa 
rize group discussions, then list on the chalkboard 10 Do's 
for keeping hands and nails in good condition. 

11. When discussing correct posture, emphasize the im- 
portance of a strong, well cared-for foot. Suggest that stu- 
dents study the foot exercises and other suggestions for 
healthy feet given on page 41. In class have a student dem- 
onstrate foot exercises. 

12. Have a sociodrama showing two students being fitted 
by a shoe salesman. Follow by summarizing points to be re- 
membered when selecting shoes. 

13. Ask students to bring magazine or newspaper pic- 
tures of Christmas gifts appropriate for their boy friends and 
girl friends. Discuss these selections and compare with those 
in Co-ed’s “Gift Section” (pages 13-18). 

14. Read and clip the article, “The Happy Road to 
Health” (page 34), a career story of a nurse. Add this to 
your career file. 

15. Discuss the duties of the pediatric nurse, Miss Cathe- 
rine Kayser (page 34). Of what personal value were her 
hobbies? Review the qualifications for nursing and discuss 
opportunities in the career of nursing. 

16. Suggest that students keep up-to-date with their 
“Thank You's” for Christmas gifts. (See page 36.) 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


1. Suggest that students read “That Long 
First Look,” beginning on pages 20-21. Discuss 
Barby’s problem of growing to maturity. Why 
was she unhappy? Decide what Barby’s parents 
might have done to help her through this diffi- 

cult period. 

2. Through a sociodrama portray the Framp- 
tons’ family life by having students play the 
roles of Mother, Father, Ruth, and Jeff. Analyze 
technique for fitting in with this family. 

3. Discuss Barby’s mental rehearsal Or vision of her arrival 
at Ruth’s. Ask students if this reminds them of some of their 
own imaginations or projections of coming events. Follow by 
sharing experiences and evaluating in terms of personal value. 

4. What risk did Barby take when she gave her name and 
telephone number to the taxi-cab driver? 

5. How did the Judge show his strong feeling “that 
family life needn't deteriorate in New York”? (See pages 20- 
21.) 

6. Ask students to look through the Christmas gift sec- 
tion (pages 13-18). In class, discuss points to consider when 


Barby’s 


selecting gifts for Mother and Father. 

7. List on the chalkboard problems which Christmas gift 
shopping presents to various family members. Discuss spe- 
cific problems common to students in class. Stress the value 
of sharing and the Christmas spirit conveyed by gifts. 


8. Discuss the importance of each family 
member's writing his own “thank you” notes 
for gifts. For tips on writing these notes, read 
“Thanks for Everything” on page 36. 

9. Refer students to the “Cook’s Tour” story 
about the Dorfmann family in Austria (page 
46). How does the family earn a living? Com- 
pare Maria’s activities during a typical day 
with those of a girl in the United States. 

10. Ask students to find out about family customs in other 
lands during the Christmas season. For Austria, see page 46. 
For other countries, use the library, and talk with people of 
various nationalities. Bring findings to class for discussion. 

11. Ask students to bring examples of various types of 
Christmas cards to class. Compare with those shown on pages 
32-33. What do families consider when they choose cards? 

12. Set up criteria for a successful New Year's Eve party 
or Open House at home. Divide class into small groups. Ask 
each group to write an invitation to a New Year's party and 
plan two games for the party. Share results of group work; 
then review the games on page 9. 

13. Discuss the family situation portrayed in “A Christ- 
mas Miracle” by Roy O. Eastman on page 11. 

14. Plan a volunteer project for your community. Outline 
your procedure step by step. (See page 37.) Enlist the help 
of your friends and family. 


AWARDS ANNOUNCEMENT 
On page 23 of this issue of Practical is an announcement 
of interest to all home economics teachers whose students 
subscribe to Co-ed. 


Other teachers are eager to know how YOU use Co-ed in 
your teaching. We hope you can take time during the holi- 
days to write us a letter describing the use you make of 
Co-ed. See page 23 for details —Tue Eprrors 


Best wishes for a happy holiday and a bright New Year to all! 


Next Issue: FEBRUARY, 1960 
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HE HISTORY of vitamin C and its relationship to scurvy 
and other related illnesses is a long and interesting one. 
It dates back at least to the 15th century. 

The disease frequently occurred among sailors on long 
voyages who subsisted mainly on salted meat and hard bis- 
cuits with no fresh fruits or vegetables. During the latter 
half of the 16th century, Sir Richard Hawkins stated that 
in 20 years at sea he has seen 10,000 mariners destroyed by 
scurvy. Lord Anson’s voyage furnishes one of the notable 
examples of the ravages of scurvy before means of preven- 
tion was learned. He sailed from England in 1740 with six 
ships and 960 men. He returned four years later with only 
one fifth of his men and one ship. 

In 1536 Jacques Cartier wintered with his crew in the 
St. Lawrence River opposite the city which is now Quebec. 
Of the 110 men in his company 100 were sick. From his 
description of the sick men, it is obvious they were suffering 
from scurvy. One day Cartier caught sight of an Indian who 
had been extremely ill with the disease from which his men 
were suffering. The Indian was now cured and the captain 
inquired as to the remedy. The Indian explained that he 
had been healed by the juice of the leaves of a tree and 
showed the captain how to grind the bark and leaves to 
make a tea from them. After drinking this brew for a few 
days, Cartier’s men recovered from this sickness, 

Today we know that a brew of pine needles and bark 
contains a considerable amount of ascorbic acid. 

In 1932 Waugh and King isolated from lemon juice a 
crystalline substance with high anti-scorbutic activity which 
they stated was identical to that found by Szent- Gyérgi from 
orange juice and cabbage. Shortly thereafter Haworth de- 
termined its structure and Reichstein synthesized it. It was 
given the name of ascorbic acid. 

As often happens in scientific research, it was many cen- 
turies after the recognition and description of scurvy before 
vitamin C was isolated and synthesized and used in the 
cure of scurvy. It was then a decade or more before other 


Mrs. Bennett is a nutritionist, Bureau of Nutrition, New 
York City Department of Health, and nutrition consultant 
on Practical’s staff. 
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Research Continues to Reveal New Facts About 


VITAMIN 


By IVA BENNETT 


clinical symptoms were proved to be due to a vitamin C 
deficiency. In fact, recent research has further established 
its relationship to other illnesses and the interrelationship of 
various nutrients. 

There is good scientific evidence that ascorbic acid en- 
hances iron absorption. Nutrition Reviews reports the works 
of C. V. Moore and others in studies with human subjects 
which have shown that the absorption of iron was improved 
by the addition of ascorbic acid or by foods rich in this vita- 
min. The favorable effect of ascorbic acid on iron absorption 
was also noted in the treatment of nutritional anemia in 
infants and children. 


When Vitamin C Is Lacking 


The body does not store vitamin C to any extent. Food 
supplying adequate amounts of it should be included in 
the diet every day. During periods of rapid growth, such 
as infancy, adolescence, pregnancy, and lactation a need for 
adequate amounts of vitamin C is even more important. 

Infants, six to twelve months of age, are most affected 
by lack of vitamin C. They fail to grow, suffer a lack of 
appetite, and are irritable. Their joints may be tender, tiny 
blood vessels may break, causing black and blue spots, 

In adults, a lack of vitamin C may cause swollen and 
bleeding gums, loosening of teeth, weakening of muscles, 
easy bruising, and slow healing of wounds. 


Stability of Vitamin C 


This vitamin dissolves readily in water. Exposure to air 
and high temperatures destroys it rapidly. Therefore, it is 
necessary to use storage and cooking methods that prevent 
its loss from foods. Fresh fruits and vegetables that are 
wilted or bruised probably have lost a good deal of their 
vitamin C content due to enzyme reaction. 

Long cooking periods will cause a loss of vitamin C. 
Vegetables should be cooked in a covered pot with as little 
water as possible and only until just tender. Potatoes, car- 
rots, and other raw vegetables should be cooked in their 
(Continued on page 20) 
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PICY aromas fill the house during the holidays when 
traditional recipes call for cinnamon, ginger, clovés, 
nutmeg, and mace. These are known as the sweet and bak- 
ing spices. Their use can be traced back to our colonial 
times and for many centuries in Europe and Asia. 

Cloves are the most pungent of the sweet spices. They 
are the dried, unopened buds of a tropical evergreen tree. 
Whole cloves are used for decorating and flavoring meajs, 
for pickling, for sauces, and for spicing drinks. Ground 
cloves are used as an ingredient in baking usually in com- 
bination with one or two other spices. 

Mace and nutmeg are also products of a tropical ever- 
green tree, This tree bears a fruit with a hard seed which is 
nutmeg. Around this seed is a lacy web called mace. 

Nutmeg has a sweet-warm flavor with a spicy undertone. 
It is delightful in puddings, sauces, baked goods, and bev- 
erages such as flips, punches, and eggnogs. Mace has a 
softer, somewhat less pungent, flavor than nutmeg. It is a 
traditional ingredient in pound cakes and contributes a 
golden tone and exotic flavor to all yellow cakes. 

Ginger is the root or rhizome of a tuberous plant which 
flourishes in the tropics. When the plant is about a year 
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Season 

SPICE 

and 

Everything 
Nice 


R. T. French 
Crisp cookies flavored with mace or gin- 
ger can be cut into many shapes. In- 
dividual fruit cakes are thoughtful gifts. 


old, the roots are dug up, washed, and dried. It is then 
peeled and ground. Ginger is best known for its use in 
baked goods including pies, cookies, and cakes. It also 
enhances the flavor of meats and vegetables. Whole ginger 
is used in oriental foods and is usually found in shops spe- 
cializing in these foods. 

Cinnamon is the dried bark of young shoots of a tropical 
evergreen tree. The bark is cut off in thin slices and then 
rolled for drying. The stick form is used for pickling and 
flavoring beverages. Ground cinnamon is used in a wide 
variety of foods as an ingredient or garnish. 

All baking spices should be used with a light touch to 
assure a delicate flavor and fragrance. A pre-mixed blend 
of a teaspoon each of ground cloves, cinnamon, and nut- 
meg is a time-saver when making cookies. For convenience, 
keep a mixture of cinnamon and sugar in a shaker to sprinkle 
over cookies, toast, or pancakes. Combine ginger and salt 
to shake over meats before roasting. Keep the nutmeg 
grater handy for quick garnishing of beverages, puddings, 
and fruit dishes. 

For best results, use fresh spices. Those older than six 
months may have lost flavor and aroma. 
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Fieischmann's Yeast 
Yeast dough takes well to all five baking spices. Twist dough 
into wreaths or trees, or make Kris Kringle with fruit filling. 


American Spice Trade Association 
The star of the holiday dinner is a baked ham which is 
scored, studded with cloves, and glazed for perfection. 


Poultry and Exe National Board 
Rich and spicy eggnog may be featured throughout the holiday 
season. Sprinkle generously with grated nutmeg before serving. 


Pillsbury Company 
Fruit cake spiced with cinnamon, cloves, and ginger 
should mellow awhile to get a fine blend of flavors. 
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Smalb epplianees particularly impor- 
tant role during the holiday season. Handsome 
and uséfal, they make ideal gifts for family and 
rds. Best of all, they are perfect helpers for 
ick and attractive food preparation and service. 
~ Many appliances, especially the fry pans, sauce 
s, griddles, rotisseries, and Dutch ovens have 
‘nultiple uses. They can be used for frying, grill- 
ing, sauteing, stewing, braising, and baking. 
- Other appliances, such as electric can openers, 
koife sharpeners, ice crushers, mixers, blenders, 


and food grinders will undoubtedly remain be- 


hind ‘the scenes ip the kitchen io perform their 
services, These, too, are versatile and practica), 
Can openers will open any size can at the touch 
of a Jever leaving a smooth, safe edge. Food grind- 
ers have various attachments to chop, grind, slice, 

or shred meats, vegetables, and fruits. Blenders: 

will puree foods or mix beverages to perfection, _ 

All these appliances have been designed for use 
every day rather than for special occasions. They 
are simpje to operate and require minimum care. 

Many have sealed units and removable controls 

so that they can be immersed in water. 
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Aids to Spur Discussion 
(Continued from page 12) 


“left out” and those securely within the 
group. Other topics consider cheating, 
being a good loser, considering other 
people's feelings, prejudice, responsibil- 
ity, the gossip, the bully, and juvenile 
delinquency. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is 
another source of some good discussion 
starters. These are not a series, so they 
vary in treatment, 

Getting Along with Parents (15 
mins., color or B&W) presents this com- 
mon problem through the story of six 
students who wish to visit a night club 
after the prom. Their parents oppose 
the idea for varied reasons, disclosing 
different family backgrounds and _atti- 
tudes. The film points out that this 
problem, like many others, has two 
sides and both have a right to be heard. 

A Date with Your Family (11 mins., 
color or B&W) considers the need for 
cooperation and respect within the 
family. 

Obligations contrasts the disorganized 
Smith household with the happily inte- 
grated neighbors. It points up the need 
for mutual obligations for all members 
of a family. Any of these three can be 
used effectively to spark a discussion. 


Belonging to the Group shows the 
need for respect within groups; role of 
groups; importance of “feeling of be- 
longing.” 

Making Friends—Several brief scenes 
illustrate various kinds of friendship, 
friendship problems, and ways of mak- 
ing friends. The EBF films are not 
dramatizations of a single situation nor 
do they employ the open end _ tech- 
nique. However, they do contain 
thought-provoking material on subjects 
your Classes will want to discuss. 

Coronet Films, too, offers a sizable 
group of films, on personal and social 
guidance, 

Improve Your Personality, Overcom- 
ing Worry, How to Say No—These pre- 
sent the problem objectively in rather 
broad general terms, with some drama- 
tized illustrative examples. While con- 
taining good attitude-presenting infor- 
mation, they are not as easy to use as 
discussion generators. Other Coronet 
titles give the dramatized-situation ap- 
proach to excellent advantage. 

Who Should Decide? A provocative 
presentation of parental influence on 
teen-age decisions. Bill writes an “open 
letter” pointing out instances in which 
his parents influenced or categorically 
changed decisions made by him or by 
his sister, The situations are enacted 


Teach 


GRAVY MAKIN 


@ 6 fact-packed pages! © Step-by-step photos! 
@ Tested teacher plan guarantees gravy that's 
richer! browner! more delicious! 


KITCHEN BOUQUET wants you to have this teaching 
aid Free! It’s called “Modern Gravy Making.” 


Look what you get! Basic gravy recipes, 


illustrated with step-by-step photographs. New 
ideas for adding fresh taste appeal to many of your 
old favorite types of gravy. The answers to many 
“gravy-problem” questions that may confront 


beginners and even advanced cooks. 


This FREE booklet makes teaching easy . . . makes 
gravy making easy! In fact, you'll wonder how 
you ever got along without it. Measures 844" x 11" 


to fit your loose-leaf notebook. 
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KITCHEN BOUQUET...Used by Good Cooks and Chefs for over 80 Years 


and range from simple things such as 
wearing lipstick to the more serious 
question of late hours. The film ends as 
Bill finishes reading the letter to his 
parents and the family prepares to talk 
over the issues. This one could keep 
your students discussing for hours. 

Are You Popular? Another good mo- 
tivator, compares popular Caroline with 
unpopular Ginny. 

Other situation-presenting films from 
Coronet include such titles as Feeling 
Left Out? Right or Wrong? Self-Con- 
scious Guy, Friendship Begins at Home. 
In these films the major character, the 
one with the problem, is usually a boy. 
However, most all-girl classes will find 
them stimulating for discussion. 

If your classes are interested in, and 
ready for, discussion of marriage prob- 
lems, try some of the titles from The 
Marriage and Family Living Series 
(McGraw-Hill). This series is designed 
primarily for college students, but can 
be used in senior high when such infor- 
mation is needed. Within the series you 
will find dramatized situations concern- 
ing when one should marry, how much 
affection should there be between a 
couple who are going steady, how to 
decide if this is the one to marry, and 
several on problems after marriage 
(false ideals, mutual respect, under- 


Mail Coupon in Service 
Section and get 

ALL 4 helpers FREE! 


“Modern Gravy Making” 
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standing each other's needs, need for 
compromise and adjustment). These 
are carefully produced films that can 
bring about constructive and frank dis- 
cussion in a class which is ready for 
consideration of these problems. 

There are some filmstrips available 
on this general topic of social or per- 
sonal guidance. 

How Shall We Live? A teen-age dis- 
cussion series (5 filmstrips, each with 
33 1/3 rpm recording and Meeting 
Manual, Jam Handy), which considers 
issues such as leading or following, feel- 
ings about others, choosing, giving or 
taking advice. Well-produced and de- 
signed specifically as a discussion stimu- 
lator. You will find, however, that film- 
strips are less dramatic, with less feeling 
of actuality. Also, filmstrips tend to 
present facts and ideas rather than 
dramatized episodes. Thus they are not 
as provocative as the motion picture. 

Naturally, there are other useful films 
for discussion starters, but I have tried 
to show you the major sources. Any of 
the companies will be glad to send you 
a catalogue or the complete listing of 
the series mentioned. 


Other Effective Aids 


A dramatic aid to spur discussion is 
the Socio-Guidrama. Both educational 
and entertaining, these provocative 
playlets present real-life problems of 
young people. They take from 7 to 10 
minutes to present, right in the class- 
room, and are followed immediately by 
a lively discussion period. I am told that 
Socio-Guidramas are being used with 
much success in teaching family life 
courses. 

There are now 26 titles in the Socio- 
Guidrama Series. These playlets may 
be ordered directly from the publisher: 
Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. They cost 50¢ per copy. 
However, if you purchase them by set 
(a set = 1 copy for each role plus 1 for 
the moderator), there is a 20 per cent 
discount (40¢ per copy). I suggest that 
you write for a descriptive leaflet. 


Coronet Films 
65 East South Water St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 


The Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Text-Film Department 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Vitamin C 
(Continued from page 15) 


jackets to preserve the vitamin. Baking 
soda is an enemy of vitamin C and 
should not be used when cooking vege- 
tables, Since exposure to air will destroy 
the vitamin, vegetables should be cut 
or shredded just before cooking or serv- 
ing. 

Cooking procedures have various 
effects on the vitamin C content of fruits 
and vegetables. Acid foods, such as 
tomatoes retain a higher percentage of 
vitamin C and for a longer time than 
non-acid types. Each method of cooking 
if done only to the point of palatability 
preserves about the same amount of the 
vitamin. This is roughly 50 per cent. 
Steam table warming, a favorite cafe- 
teria and restaurant procedure, destroys 
most of the remaining vitamin C very 
rapidly. 

Freezing and storage of blanched 
vegetables below a minus 20 degrees 
centigrade preserves vitamin C, Drying 
of fruits by modern methods causes 
only very small losses. If stored in air- 
tight containers, food so prepared will 
retain this ascorbic acid content almost 
indefinitely. Modern methods of can- 
ning also tend to preserve ascorbic acid 
content of food, though there is some 
loss in the process of blanching, heating 
in the tins, and when standing on the 
store shelves. The final vitamin C con- 
tent of canned foods when served is 
about the same as fresh vegetables 
which have been cooked long enough 
to be palatable. 


Sources of Ascorbic Acid 

The most significant dietary sources 
of ascorbic acid are fruits, vegetables, 
and liver. Citrus fruits and tomatoes are 
the most reliable dietary sources. Freshly 
harvested green vegetables furnish gen- 
erous amounts of vitamin C. Green pep- 
pers and broccoli lead the list. Cabbage, 
raw and when properly cooked, and 
sweet and white potatoes also furnish a 
good amount of vitamin C. The mango 
and papaya compare favorably with 
citrus fruits as a source of vitamin C. 
Cantaloupe, honeydew, and raw pine- 
apple also supply it. 


Daily Requirement 


Since the body cannot store vitamin 
C to any extent, foods supplying it are 
needed every day. Requirements differ 
with age and sex. The minimum adult 
requirement is not known precisely. It 
is between five to thirty milligrams of 
ascorbic acid a day. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion among the scientists 
regarding the optimum requirements 
of healthy adults. Studies show that the 
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optimum adult requirement must be 
estimated at from fifty to one hundred 
milligrams of ascorbic acid a day. The 
National Research Council daily recom- 
mended allowances, which provide for 
a margin of safety, are: adults, 70-75 
mg.; pregnant women, 100 mg.; lactat- 
ing women, 150 mg.; infants (up to 1 
year), 30 mg.; children (1-12 years), 
35-75 mg.; boys (13 to 15 years), 90 
mg.; boys (16 to 20 years), 100 mg.; 
girls (13 to 20 years), 80 milligrams 
per day. It varies from 4 to 8 milligrams 
per 100 milliliters breast milk. Thus 
breast-fed infants, who never show indi- 
cations of scurvy, get a daily allowance 
of at least 20 milligrams, often 40 to 50 
milligrams of ascorbic acid a day. 

It is well to remember that vitamin C 
is needed to prevent scurvy; to build 
strong bones and teeth, good red blood, 
healthy gums, and strong blood vessels; 
to aid in building up resistance to cer- 
tain infections, and in the healing of 
wounds, For radiant health and vitality 
include in the daily diet adequate 
amounts of foods supplying vitamin C. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING ITEMS ON PAGES 
10 AND 11 


Record Carrier 


Make pattern by outlining a 45 RPM record, plus 
%-inch seam allowance. Mark point 2 inches above 
edge of circle. This is the top. From this point extend 
a 5-inch straight line to meet each side of circle. Cut 
back and front pieces in felt from pattern and cut 
round hole back and front to show title. 

Use Slant-O-Matic machine stitching in metallic or 
contrasting thread to trim the pieces. Stitch back and 
front sections together with \-inch seam allowance; 
starting 6 inches from point at top of holder, stitch 
around side and bottom to six inches from point on 
other side. Insert Dritz eyelets at top and thread 
through ribbon, shoe laces, or leather thongs to form 
handles. Time: about one hour. 


Toy Chest or Catch-All 


Made from a round, flat-bottomed waste basket, 
two large bath towels, 24% yds. elastic, buttons for eyes 
and nose, felt buckle for mouth, skein of wool for hair, 
brass ring for top, and #5 bias tape to match toweling. 

Fit toweling around basket, allowing 1% inches at 
top and %-inch seam allowance. Stitch up back seam 
and sew circular bottom in position, At top make 
casing, using bias tape. To make hair: cut a piece of 
cardboard 9% inches long, 10 inches wide; use 10-inch 
side for top of hair. One inch from top and 4 inch from 
left side cut a slit 9 inches long and % inch deep. 
Wind yarn around card until slit is covered. Then 
stitch through slit. Cut hair loose at bottom and re- 
move from card, Use card again to make more hair. 
Arrange to frame “face.” Decorate face with buttons 
and buckle. Thread elastic through casing to hold 
cover to basket. 

To make hat: cut a triangular piece of cardboard 
to make cone to fit basket, making it a little higher 
than basket. Extend bottom about 2 inches over basket. 
Shape into cone and staple to fit. Cut toweling to fit 
cone, allowing 14% inch at bottom edge for casing and 
%-inch seam allowance to join. Stitch a band of colored 
fabric 1% inches wide about 4 inches from lower edge 
of hat. Using Slant-O-Matic, stitch BL on a fairly open 
bight to form a zig-zag trim. Make casing around lower 
edge of cone and insert elastic. Finish with pompon 
and brass ring. Covers may be removed and washed. 
Time: 4 hours. 


Clown and Owl Pillows 


The clown requires % yd. of gay spotted material, 
small scraps of black and white material, and black, 
white, and red felt. 

Make triangular-shaped pattern of size preferred. 
From white fabric, cut circle for face. Cut small circles 
from black felt for eyes, smaller ones from white for 
pupils and diamond shape for nose. Cut mouth from 
red felt, allowing 4-inch seam allowance all around. 
Cut hands from black felt or use a pair of child’s black 
gloves, stuffed. 

Baste all pieces into position on top section of pil- 
low. Set Slant-O-Matic for a fine satin stitch; sew feet, 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Campbell. 


TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Carolyn Campbell, Home Economics Department 

Campbell Soup Company, Dept. PH-12, Camden 1, New Jersey 

Vlease send me a free copy of Campbeli’s new 61-page recipe booklet “WONDER. 
FUL WAYS WITH SOUPS" and supplementary 16-page “MODERN MEAL PLAN- 
NING WITH SOUP” tor students, deseribed on page 5. 

Number of sets needed (limit of 100 per order) 


Name 


School (note whether jr. or sr. high) 


City Zone State 


Orders can only be filled tor U.S. and Canada. 
In Canada: Mail to Campbell Scup Company Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario. 
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HOW TO GET FREE DESK 
COPY OF Bett] Cnocken4 
GOOD and EASY COOK BOOK 


With order of 10 or more copies of ‘“‘Good and 
Easy,” you will receive your own desk copy 
without charge. 


Please send me copies of Betty 
Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book, at $.79 
r copy plus postage. If order is for 10 or more, 

will receive an extra copy FREE, 
School____ — 
Address 


City — 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division 
630 Sth Ave. 
New York 20, New York 


State____ 
164 Dec. 59 PHE 


Zone 


HOW TO GET FREE DESK 


copy OF Betty 
PICTURE COOK BOOK 


With order of le or more Looseleaf Text 
dition coples you will receive your own 
tlesk copy without charge. 

lease send copies of the 
Text Edition of Betty Crocker’s Picture 
Cook Book, at $3.12 per copy including 
postage. If order is for 10 or more, L will 

‘ive an extra copy FREE. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
School Dept. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Address 
City Zone 
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Crock FILM LENDING LIBRARY 
General Mills, inc.,9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 
Please send following filmstrip for free showing on short-term 
loan basis: Ist choice date 2nd choice date 


O MUFFIN MAKING 


Name 


School 


Address. 


City Zone 
© | wish to purchase the filmstrip at $5.00 each 
165 Dec. 59 PHE 


State 


PH-12-59 


Kitchen Bouquet 
Dept. K12P, West Chester, Pa. 


Please send me all 4 helpers free! (1) One copy each of 
“Modern Gravy Making” and (2) “Making Sauces and /@ 
Gravies”; (3) 2-ounce bottle of KITCHEN BOUQUET; eS 


(4) and ____. copies of recipe leaflets for students. 


Name 


(please print) 

School 

Street 

City 
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THESE FREE 
AND 
LOW-COST 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


are offered 
for your 
immediate 


USE 


Many will not 
be offered again, 
so send 
your 

coupons 


promptly to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


face, and mouth into position. Stitch hands into po- 
sition. Stitch eyes into position with l-inch bar of 
satin stitch. Trim excess fabric from satin stitch lines. 
Stitch around both sections of pillow on wrong side, 
leaving an opening. Insert pillow and slip-stitch open- 
ing to close. 

Owl requires 4% yd. black cotton fabric for main 
part, % yd. white corduroy for vest, scraps of felt and 
striped fabric for eves, etc. 

Cut two diamonds in black, size of pillow desired. 
Use saucer to cut face and curve for bottom of hat. 
Draw shape for vest and cut all sections. Allow % inch 
for seams. Cut hat from striped material, forehead and 
nose from blue Indian Head, vest and face from white 
corduroy. Using 50-cent piece for guide, cut eyes from 
orange felt. Using a nickel, cut iris from black felt. 
After basting pieces into position set Slant-O-Matic 
for fine satin stitch, BL #2 fine bight and applique all 
pieces. Outline shape for glasses with black satin stitch. 
Time: about 3 hours for each pillow. 


Fireplace Mitt 


Mitt requires % yd. 36-inch red velveteen, 4 yd. cot- 
ton flannel, scraps of colored felt, bugle beads and 
sequins. 

Trace hand and arm to elbow, allowing 14% inch all 
around. Use same pattern for flannel. Cut 4-inch fac- 
ing to fit top of mitt. Make 2 rows of stitching 1 inch 
and 3 inches from edge of cuff. Cut pear-shape motifs 
from colored felt for trim between rows of stitching. 
Tack beads in scattered effect. Stitch mitt on wrong 
side, face top of cuff. Make lining 3 inches shorter. 
Insert and slip-stitch to bottom edge of facing. Make 
loop and attach to top. Time: about 2 hours. 


Felt Slippers 


Slippers require % yd. fuchsia felt, 4 yd. pink velve- 
teen, small pieces of thin rubber or interfacing to rein- 
force soles, scraps of colored felt, bugle beads. Me- 
Call's pattern 2086. 

Cut according to pattern directions. 

Set Slant-O-Matic for fine stitch and 1L bight #3. 
Outline top sections with decorative stitching, join 
upper parts together and pink edges. Sew on applique 
and trim with beads. Line with velveteen. Stiffen soles 
if desired. Time: about 6 hours. 


Christmas Table 


Cloth takes 2 yds. of 54-inch Indian Head, red or 
green. Runner is 12 by 72 inches. Trace your own de- 
sign for the angels or use McCall’s Appli-Press trans- 
fer 2265. To do the applique, use a zig-zag stitch or 
any decorative stitch. Leave 1 inch all around and 
baste pieces on runner. Pad if desired, back each piece 
with organdy. Work around design with narrow satin 
stitch. Runners for all seasons can be used with the 
cloth. Ideas include sand-colored runner with green 
fish, red lobsters, gold star fish, for summer party; 
fishnet over fabric for beach party; white and blue 
paper hat design for birthday; firecrackers for the 
Fourth celebration. Keep runners for future use. 
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$100 first award * $75 second award * $50 third award 


Open to teachers who subscribe to 20 or more copies of Co-ed, 


Write us a letter explaining how you use Co-ed in your home economics 
program. For the best three letters to the Editor and postmarked not later 
than midnight December 30, 1959: $100 first award; $75 second award; 
$50 third award. 


Winners will be notified before January 30. 


We would be pleased to have YOUR letter. Every letter will be acknowl- 
edged. Judges will base their decisions on your USE of Co-ed, with your 
students, as a means of implementing your teaching in any or all areas of 
home economics. Letters may be typewritten or handwritten. 


Send it to: 
Editor, Co-ed, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
*REMEMBER: BEFORE MIDNIGHT DECEMBER 30, 1959. 


Judges: Dr. Hazel Addison, Associate Professor of Home Economics, Hunter 
College, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Cecille Palmer, Home Economics Teacher, Stam- 
ford High School, Stamford, Conn.; and the editors and staff of Co-ed, Margaret 
Hauser, Irene Parrott, Rose Kinsey, Florence Stassen, Claire Gaucher. 
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THE PULL ’N CLEAN OVEN! 


Now in 8 electric ranges—30-inch...as well as 40-inch models 


Model RCI-39-60 with French doors 


clean without slaving... feel like a queen! 


The whole oven pulls out to clean .. . 
pushes back like a drawer. A dream! 


No more backaches or bruised knees. 
Now you can stand up and wipe off 
spills ‘n spatters from the back, sides 
and floor of the oven. Takes minutes, 
not hours! Here's the joy of cooking 
without the slavery of cleaning. 


New clean-easy, cook-easy features! 
All knobs pull off for wipe-easy, con- 
trol panel cleaning. Radiant Wall Spat- 
ter-Free Broiler Grill. New Infinite 
Heat Controls on all surface units let 
you dial any cooking temperature. 
Heat-Minder Unit with new “degree” 
settings makes any utensil automatic. 
Lift-Up, Stay-Up Units won't warp. 


Model RC!I-75-60 with double Pull 'N Clean Ovens 


FRIGIDAIRE 


ADVANCED APPLIANCES 
DESIGNED WITH 
YOU IN MIND! 


Product of 
General Motors 


A MODEL FOR EVERY SCHOOL BUDGET—MANY IN 5 KITCHEN RAINBOW COLORS OR WHITE. SEE YOUR DEALER; 


RD-38-60. 30” wide. 
Pull 'N Clean Oven 


RCD-39-60. 30” wide. 
Pull 'N Clean Oven 


RD-20-60. 40” wide. 
Pull 'N Clean Oven 


RDD-20-60. 40” wide. 
Pull 'N Clean Oven 


RCD-71-60. 40” wide. 
2 Pull 'N Clean Ovens 


Ri-55-60. 40” wide. 
Pull 'N Clean Oven 
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